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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


Proportional representation is one of the favorite ob- 
jectives of progressive and liberal groups in America. 
European experience, however, suggests that it may 
have been one of the causes of the breakdown of demo- 
cratic governments on that continent. 

Democracy is not merely a matter of counting noses 
but a process of arriving at shared values and convic- 
tions. An election should not be a mere census of the 
voters’ ideas and prejudices. It is a device through 
which the community registers from time to time such 
consensus as is reflected in the selection of “representa- 
tive” individuals and convictions. 

The continuous discussion through which such agree- 
ment is reached is far more essential to the nature of the 
democratic process than the mere enumeration of the 
ballots. Such discussion can contribute to cohesion in a 
group if it tends to focus upon the area of agreement. It 
can also be a cause of paralysis, and of splintered group 
loyalty, if its emphasis falls heavily upon the area of dis- 
agreement. Under our present majority system both 
parties strive to convince the ‘‘middle”’ of their modera- 
tion and their “representative” character. The result is 
that candidates and issues of an extremist type tend to 
be eliminated, and the stress of the entire process is 
likely to fall upon factors which make for agreement 
and consensus. 


The advantages of our own system are likely to be 
taken for granted until they are lost by a shift to 
another. In New York City, for instance, the majority 
system tends to bring forward candidates who will 
clearly be acceptable to a diversified electorate—and 
individuals who represent divisive racial or religious 
points of view are likely to be eliminated because of their 
obviously unrepresentative point of view. In other 
words: the majority system forces the parties to think 
of their candidates and platforms in terms of their ap- 
peal to the community as a whole, rather than to the 
party nucleus itself. The result may frequently be 
colorless or opaque, but the advantages of this system 
cannot be fully appreciated until it is compared with 
proportional representation which encourages stress 
upon differences rather than similarities of interest in 
the electorate. 

In New York City Robert Moses has pointed out that 
proportional representation has led to “all kinds of 
queer and potentially dangerous groupings” with a 
“manifest tendency toward racial, religious, profes- 
sional, and other minority voting.” Undue emphasis 
upon some of the splendid—but isolated—personalities 
which the system has brought to the fore tends to 
obscure these general consequences. The majority sys- 
tem focuses attention upon common denominators for 
the community as a whole, while proportional repre- 
sentation splinters the electorate and tends to be an 
instrument of disintegration. 

Professor Hermens has long been a student of pro- 
portional representation in Europe as well as in the 


iv 


United States. His article on “The Trojan Horse of 
Democracy,” which appeared in Social Research more 
than two years ago, reopened a professional discussion 
of the subject which he summarized in ‘Political Sci- 
ence and Proportional Representation,’ published in 
Social Science for January, 1940. A carefully docu- 
mented volume on “Proportional Representation and 
Dictatorship,” which gives all the data underlying this 
present pamphlet, is planned for publication during the 
coming year. 

This is the thirty-first of a series of “Public Policy 
Pamphlets” which the University of Chicago Press is 
publishing. Frequently, the scholarly journals give no 
attention at all to problems that have an acute public 
interest, while the ordinary magazines can print little 
but superficial comment. The University might well 
perform a valuable service by making available to the 
public whatever special training and information it 
may have at its disposal. The continuation of such a 
series will, of course, depend upon its reception by the 
public. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that the authors of 
these pamphlets are individually responsible for their 
views, and that they in no way involve the responsibil- 
ity of the University of Chicago. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 


September 3, 1940 


DEMOCRACY AND PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


There are few devices of democratic government on 

which opinions differ so sharply as on proportional rep- 
resentation (hereafter referred to as P.R.). John Stuart 
Mill wrote with regard to what he considered its ‘‘tran- 
scendent advantages”: “Such and so numerous are 
these, that, in my conviction, they place Mr. Hare’s 
plan among the greatest improvements yet made in the 
theory and practice of government.’* A few years later, 
Walter Bagehot, when analyzing Thomas Hare’s single 
transferable system of P.R., expressed his convictions 
in the following terms: 
.... the mass of parliament ought to be men of moderate senti- 
ments, or they will elect an immoderate ministry, and enact vio- 
lent laws. But upon the plan suggested, the House would be 
made up of party politicians selected by a party committee, 
chained to that committee and pledged to party violence, and of 
characteristic, and therefore immoderate representatives for 
every ‘“‘ism” in all England. Instead of a deliberate assembly of 
moderate and judicious men, we should have a various com- 
pound of all sorts of violence.” 

How could Bagehot, and how can those who share 
his opinions at the present time, arrive at such conclu- 
sions? In answer to this question it suffices to bring to 

t Considerations on Representative Government (New York, 1862), p. 156. 

2 English Constitution (first published 1867; “The World’s Classics” ed.), 
Pp. 137-38. 
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light the fundamental premises upon which the demand 
for P.R. is based. The most important premise is, to use 
the words of a British Royal Commission, that “the 
object of a representative body is to represent.”3 Victor 
Considérant, the early French socialist, from whom, to- 
gether with John Stuart Mill, the supporters of P.R. 
have derived whatever they have in the way of argu- 
ments of principle, strongly emphasizes the importance 
of this assumption: 

Does the Chamber of Representatives have to represent the 
electorate? That is the whole question. If so, all opinions, the 
most absurd ones, the most monstrous ones even, must have rep- 


resentatives in a number proportional to their strength in the 
electorate.4 


An examination of the case made for P.R. by its 
friends of the present day could easily demonstrate that 
they all agree with Considérant. Most of the arguments 
advanced by them consist of an analysis of electoral 
statistics, the aim being to prove a disparity between 
votes and seats obtained by certain parties and groups. 
We might call it ‘mathematical justice”—justice ex- 
pressed in terms of per cent, sometimes (in theory) car- 
ried beyond the decimal point. The investigation which 
the political scientist has to make, namely, as to whether 
indeed “‘the object of a representative body is to repre- 
sent” or not, is omitted. Consequently, it is small won- 
der that mathematicians have been so prominent in the 


3 Royal Commission on Systems of Election, Report, Cd. 5163 (London, 
IQIO), p. 28. 


4“La Représentation nationale est un mensonge,” La Phalange, June 17, 
1842. The article is not signed, but it was undoubtedly written by Considé- 
rant. 
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invention and propagation of P.R. Victor Considérant 
was one of them. He was preceded by the French math- 
ematician, Gergonne, who in 1820 had proposed P.R. in 
an article in his Annals of Mathematics. Andrae, the 
Danish inventor of the single transferable vote, was a 
mathematician, and at least one example of equal im- 
portance could be quoted from the present movement 
in favor of P.R. in the United States. 

What must be said about the purposes of modern 
elective bodies from the point of view of the political 
scientist? To be sure, the concept of representation has 
been political science’s stepchild No. 1. Yet, the ques- 
tion as to whether modern parliaments are “representa- 
tive” bodies is one to which but a single unqualified 
answer can be given. In formulating this answer, it was 
the statesman and scholar, Signor Alessio, of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, who went farthest. On July 18, 
1919, when the Chamber prepared to take the fateful 
step of adopting proportional representation, Signor 
Alessio arose and said, in the course of a speech which 
one would like to quote in full: 

What ....is the function of P.R.? It is to create....an 
elected assembly in which the forces of the various parties exist 
in the same proportion in which they exist in the nation. 

But that, gentlemen, is absurd! Parliament is confused with 


the nation. 
The nation, gentlemen, has continuity of existence, perma- 


Parliament has a duration of five years. In this short time 
it must carry out a program, support a government, or replace it. 
Its action and purpose cannot be realized without a majority.s 


5 Camera dei Deputati, Discussioni, Legislatura XXV, p. 19737. 
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We might simplify this answer by quoting Lincoln: 
‘“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” We must 
not make it the purpose of parliaments to “represent” 
faithfully on a minor scale all the differences that exist 
in a nation; only on the basis of an anarchist philosophy 
could it be claimed that the required unity of action 
could develop automatically from an attempt to “rep- 
resent” accurately all that makes for diversity. Modern 
parliaments, therefore, are no longer “representative” 
bodies in the old sense of the term. They are inter- 
mediate organs of government.’ Their primary purpose 
is the constitution and control of a government if, as 
in England, the parliamentary system of government 
applies, and in addition the exercise of a considerable 
share of the governing function itself (legislation) if and 
when a system of separation of powers exists, as in the 
United States. As noted a political scientist as A. V. 
Dicey’ objected explicitly to the assumption that mod- 
ern parliaments are primarily representative bodies, 


whereas others, such as H. J. Laski and Herman Finer, © 


have based their rejection of P.R. on more practical 
grounds.* More recently, however, the idea of “true rep- 


6 For the details see F. A. Hermens, “‘Political Science and Proportional 
Representation,” Social Science, January, 1940. 


*H. J. Laski, Parliamentary Government in England (New York, 1938), 
pp. 58-60, 180, 182; Herman Finer, The Case against Proportional Represen- 
tation, “Fabian Tracts,” No. 211 (rev. ed.; London, 1935). 
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resentation” has, implicitly at least, been rejected by. 
W. Ivor Jennings, who, after having pointed out that 
under the majority system “the effective differences be- 
tween the immediate policies of the two great parties are 
never very great,” continues: 

The position would be very different if a system of proportion- 
al representation produced a variety of parties, each with its 
one-track mind. A system of bargaining would then be neces- 
sary. Each party would drive its engine to the junction and the 
drivers would adjourn to the signal-box to debate at length in 
what order they should cross the points. If the meat went first 
the coal would go home and the people would have raw meat for 
lunch or, more probably, nothing.® 


But there is another hitch to the theoretical basis 
of P.R. The matter to be represented must exist. Under 
P.R. elections become a census. As Ramsay MacDon- 
_ ald put it, the intention is “‘to count noses.”’ If the mat- 
ter to be represented consists, as Considérant believed, 
of political “opinions,” then these opinions must exhibit 
the same objective characteristics expected from all 
other phenomena which we subject to a process of sta- 
tistical enumeration. People must belong to their re- 
spective political parties in the same way in which they 
belong to religious denominations. Then the electoral 
system can indeed act in a merely neutral capacity, like 
a “mirror,” as it has so often been put. It would seem, 
however, that political groups never exist by themselves, 
and that they are dependent on the electoral system 
that is in force in the same way in which—if we may 
take an example from the field of logic—in a concept 


9W. Ivor Jennings, Parliament (New York, 1940), p. 128. 
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“matter” is dependent upon “form.” Therefore, the two 
electoral systems never merely reflect such “opinions” 
as people have, as a good mirror reflects the contours 
of an object in front of it; instead electoral systems are 
an active agent with regard to political groupings and 
shape them in one way or the other. 

The majority system, for example, tends to make elec- 
tions an instrument to achieve “consensus” rather than 
a mere “‘census.”’ This is shown, first, by the fact that 
it not merely “reflects” majorities, but creates them. 
As a proof of this we have, so far as the United States 
is concerned, but to refer to what is one of the most 
active complaints of the supporters of P.R. According 
to them our two large parties are nothing but artificial 
coalitions of minorities, held together only by the reali- 
zation of the fact that under the majority system they 
cannot obtain any number of seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate (not to mention the presi- 
dency) unless they combine their votes. In other words, 
we would not have the two-party system, with its tend- 
ency to have the voters line up into a clear majority 
and minority, without the present electoral system. The 
same applies to other countries with a two-party sys- 
tem, like England and Canada. And wherever under a 
majority system (which in such a case usually prevails 
in a form different from the plurality system) no single 
party obtains a majority, the tendency toward a two- 
party system is replaced by a tendency toward a sys- 
tem of two “blocs.” Related parties join hands in order 
to fight the election in common; the seats which they 
gain have thus been won by a common electorate; and 
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it is but natural that from this common electorate there 
follows a common policy in parliament. 

It must be added that if the majority system compels 
the people to unite in large political parties, the result 
is not merely mechanical. A candidate who wants to 
obtain a majority (or a plurality) of the votes cast in 
his district, must win over the voters in a process of 
“formally free recruiting.” Legally he has no power of 
coercion over the electors, and practically in a country 
like the United States even in the worst case only a 
very limited one. The task of the candidate is compli- 
cated by the fact that the voters in his district will be- 
long to all social classes, to every race and religion. A 
common political denominator must be found for voters 
belonging to all of these groups; the platform must be 
such that they all can stand on it. The candidate who 
is successful in this task has made a great contribution 
toward reconciling all the groups in a country—rich 
and poor, Christians and Jews, people of all types of 
national descent—with each other. He has in an or- 
ganic and thoroughly democratic way contributed to- 
ward creating national unity. Therefore, it does not do 
the majority system justice if we say that it gives every- 
thing to 51 per cent of the voters (or even to a mere 
plurality) and to the minority nothing. We must look 
behind the mathematics and consider the process by 
which this result is accomplished. If we do this, we shall 
be inclined to say that government by majority is gov- 
ernment by persuasion, and that in an election the palm 
of success is handed over to the candidate who has done 
a better job in this process than his opponents. 


[7] 


This brief analysis of the sociological aspects of ma- 
jority rule explains at the same time why Thomas 
Woodlock was able to say: “Democracy is the protec- 
tion of minorities by the rule of the majority.” Ordi- 
narily it takes many a minority to make up a majority, 
and the candidate who has brought all these minorities 
together will under normal conditions have had to edu- 
cate so many voters in the great civic virtue of tolera- 
tion that he will have become thoroughly tolerant him- 
self. An exception may occur if a local district contains 
so many members of one group that a candidate who 
satisfies their wishes and prejudices can get himself 
elected without having to take the views of the rest 
into account. For this problem a solution is found in a 
country like the United States by the national party 
organizations, which can correct a good many evils 
which tend to develop locally. As Madison put it in 
No. to of the Federalist Papers: 

Extend the sphere, and you take in a greater variety of parties 
and interests; you make it less probable that a majority of the 
whole will have a common motive to invade the rights of other 
citizens; or if such common motive exists, it will be more difficult 


for all who feel it to discover their strength, and to act in unison 
with each other. 


To put it differently: If in spite of the existence of the 
majority system intolerant or undemocratic groups 
manage to gain influence in some parts of the country, 
they will be checked by the voters in other parts. If 
space permitted, it could be shown with some detail how 
this was done or was about to be done in the case of the 
Klan in the 1920’s, and of Huey Long in the 1930’s. 


[8] 


Thus it results that the majority system, instead of 
providing for tyranny by a majority, operates as a 
mechanism of integration, which benefits majority and 
minority alike. On the other hand, P.R. is an instru- 
ment of disintegration. Instead of merely reflecting ex- 
isting political divisions it intensifies those which exist 
and provides a favorable nursing ground for such germs 
of division as are quickly counteracted and destroyed 
under a majority system. 

To begin with, P.R. tends to destroy existing majori- 
ties and to multiply parties. It is somewhat surprising 
that friends of P.R. resent this contention, which is 
merely a logical conclusion of the premises laid down by 
themselves. Let us confine our attention to the United 
States, with regard to which it is easy to check up on 
each other’s assertions. If the existing large parties are 
unnatural associations of minorities, held together by 
the effects of the majority system, does it not then follow 
that these minorities would use the ‘new freedom” 
which P.R. bestows upon them in order to break loose 
from their moorings and set sail upon the ocean of 
American politics as units of their own? The history 
of the two-party system in this country as well as in 
England shows how one attempt at least is made in the 
course of every generation to establish a third party of 
major importance. Let us take only the Greenback 
party in the 1870’s, the Populist party in the 1890’s, and 
the coalition led by LaFollette in 1924. Who would 
deny that these attempts at founding a new party, 
which collapsed so rapidly under the majority system, 
would have succeeded under P.R.? Obviously, this is 
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the reason why all political minorities in this country 
(Communists, Socialists, Progressives, American Labor 
party, and so on) are in favor of P.R.; they expect that 
the ‘‘new freedom” which that system of voting would 
confer upon them would allow them to gain a substan- 
tial number of seats and to smash the two-party sys- 
tem. The result of such developments, however, would 
be that no party in Congress would have a majority, 
and that business would have to be done in Congress by 
a process of bargaining among minorities. As the au- 
thors of the leading American book on P.R. put it: 


Under these circumstances we should probably have some 
controversial questions decided by Republicans and Democrats 
against Progressives, some by Republicans and Progressives 
against Democrats, some by Democrats and all three parties 
against other members of the same parties..... The House of 
Representatives would become representative in fact as well as 
in name.?° 


Moreover, some of the new parties which would have 
succeeded under P.R. would not have been as moderate 
as the two large parties are at the present time. If we 
take the Socialists of 1912, the Progressives of 1924, and 
Mr. Lemke’s Union party of 1936, all of which in parts 
of the country polled substantial percentages of the 
total vote, the point would seem to be too obvious to 
require any more detailed discussion. Let it be added 
that these parties operated under conditions such as 
the majority system created; all of them had to appeal 


t0C. H. Hoag and G. H. Hallett, Jr., Proportional Representation (New 
York, 1926), p. 117. (Messrs. Hoag and Hallett merely state that there might 
be elected a Congress with no clear majority for either party. The considera- 
tions set forth above would seem to leave little doubt, however, that this 
would be the outcome.) 
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to voters more moderate than they were themselves. 
This would be different under P.R. The radical minori- 
ties could elect their men with their own votes. There 
would be no need to appeal to the marginal voter, and 
no reason to submit to his moderating influences. Fur- 
thermore, one extremist group would strengthen the 
other. Suppose there were some Communists in the 
House of Representatives, as would be inevitable if 
there were any P.R. system that insures full proportion- 
ality between votes cast and seats received." Then the 
claims of some extremists at the right that the country 
needs their strong-arm methods in order to be liberated 
from the Communist danger would certainly sound plau- 
sible to many voters, thus insuring the success of some 
group of the extreme right also. This in turn would, by 
many leftist voters, be taken as an indicator of the need 
of a further strengthening of the Communists, and then 
the game would start anew. Under normal conditions, a 
saturation point might be reached beyond which the 
strength of the extremists would not be likely to extend. 
During a depression, however, a huge protest vote 
arises. Under the majority system this has only one 
chance to assert itself effectively: it must go to the 
democratic opposition, which on account of its size is 
bound to be moderate. 

In 1932, for example, the protest vote in this country 
was larger than ever before. Yet everyone knew that 


11Jn February, 1940, long after the Hitler-Stalin pact and the invasion 
of Finland, Mr. Earl Browder ran for Congress in New York and received 
more than 13 per cent of the votes cast in the district. Both Communists 
and National Socialists in Germany obtained many of their seats in the 
Reichstag with a much smaller percentage of the total vote. 
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the only way to protest effectively against the adminis- 
tration of President Hoover was to vote for Mr. Roose- 
velt; a vote cast for the Socialist or the Communist 
ticket was a vote thrown away. Thus the protest vote 
did go to the Democrats in this country in 1932, and 
the events of 1936 demonstrated that it was quite satis- 
fied with its new political domicile. Under P.R., how- 
ever, every vote cast for the extreme left, as well as for 
the extreme right, would count. Millions of voters 
would turn to the radicals in periods of emergency— 
not because these radicals (of whose opinions the aver- 
age voter knows next to nothing) really “represent” 
their opinions, but because some people’s frame of mind 
is such that they want to make their protest as audible 
as possible. The limit is reached when the two extrem- 
ist groups combined have a majority. Then, of course, 
no combination of moderate groups is any longer pos- 
sible which could form a government or pass a law. 
The situation appears to be a complete reductio ad ab- 
surdum of democratic principles. Some kind of a dic- 
tatorship must then, of course, develop. One of the ex- 
tremist groups will, as a rule, seize the opportunity to 
impose its will by force. It will ruthlessly suppress all 
opposition. Proportional representation, by giving “just 
representation” to the extremists, will have ended up 
by giving them so much power that they will deny 
“representation” to anyone but themselves. 

In addition, there would be economic interest groups, 
like exclusive farmers’ parties, a labor party, and so on. 
As soon as such parties managed to succeed to any ex- 
tent, it would become obvious that P.R. tends to cre- 
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ate a government of groups, by groups, and for groups. 
Once more it would seem unnecessary to urge the case 
in any detail. If we take only the example of the Ameri- 
can Labor party in New York politics it is obvious that 
it has scarcely any chance in elections held under the 
majority system, whereas its presence in New York 
City’s P.R. Council has become a matter of course. 

In connection with this point there arises, of course, 
the objection that if under a majority system we do not 
have interest groups their place is taken by pressure 
groups. To be sure, pressure groups are one of the most 
objectionable features of present-day American politics. 
But would P.R., ‘“‘by bringing pressure groups into the 
open,” make things better? Under our existing system 
pressure groups which are moved by different interests 
must get to work on the same candidate and the same 
political party. Thus, they spend a great deal of their 
efforts in paralyzing each other. The candidate elected 
is not tied down to one interest only and therefore has 
a chance to develop a genuinely well-rounded political 
attitude. This still holds true if a victorious candidate 
has made more concessions to one particular pressure 
group than to others. On this matter let us quote A. V. 
Dicey: 

Sixty-seven anti-vaccinators who might accidentally obtain 
seats in the House of Commons, e.g., as Conservatives or Liber- 
als, would, be it noted, constitute avery different body from sixty- 
seven members sent to the House to represent the cause of anti- 
vaccination. The difference is this: In the first case each anti- 
vaccinator would often perceive that there were matters of more 
pressing importance than anti-vaccination; but the sixty-seven 
men elected under a system of proportional representation to 


[13] 


obtain the total repeal of the vaccination laws would, one might 
almost say must, make that repeal the one dominant object of 
their parliamentary action.” 


This leads to a very important ethical aspect of the 
question, which Ramsay MacDonald expressed in the 
following words: 

Under this system of anarchistic, individual and able-man 
representation [the Hare system of P.R.] you get a man elected 
in a huge constituency on one point, and he comes there and, 
except on that point, does not represent his constituency at all. 
.... It is a most absurd idea of representation.’ 


To take an illustration of our own times: There is no 
doubt that under P.R. Dr. Townsend would be able to 
bring about the election of a sizeable number of his 
followers to Congress. In Washington, the Townsend- 
ites would naturally begin their career by voting for the 
Townsend plan. However, there would in due course 
arise questions such as the repeal of the arms embargo, 
the reciprocal trade agreement act, the changes in the 
federal judiciary, and so on—issues on which Townsend- 
ites as such have no opinions. What would they do in 
a case like that? It is not difficult to conceive that they 
would be inclined to “sell” their votes on such matters 
to whatever party or group of parties would be willing 
to offer most in the way of concessions on the matter of 
old-age pensions. That is what was done in Germany 
by the “Economic Party of the German Middle 
Classes.”’ It is also what Cincinnati observers have ac- 

12 Op. cit., p. lxxii. 

3G, Horwill, Proportional Representation, Its Dangers and Its Defects 
(London, 1925), p. 123. 
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cused Mr. Bigelow of doing when in Janyary, 1936, he 
agreed to vote for the Charter candidate for mayor. 
Mr. Bigelow may or may not formally have “offered 
his vote for sale.”” What he did, however, was bound to 
be considered by many as the practical equivalent of 
such a procedure. 

So much for theory. In viewing the practical experi- 
ence under the two electoral systems it is important 
to bear in mind that in the most important democratic 
countries of the world (up to the outbreak of the war 
in September, 1939)—the United States of America, 
England, France, and the English Dominions (excepting 
Treland)—the majority system obtained. The countries 
which adopted P.R. and in which democracy failed are 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia (leaving Rumania as a doubtful case). It is useful 
to consider the population figures of these countries, 
since with the size of a country the complications of its 
political life increase, and whatever electoral system 
exists is put to a harder test. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that if democracy perishes in a country with 
65,000,000 people this is as hard a blow for the prestige 
of free institutions over the world as when freedom dis- 
appears in ten countries with 6,500,000 inhabitants each. 
Actually, the total population of the P.R. countries 
named above is 197,902,666.4 Countries which have 
P.R. in their national governments and remained demo- 
cratic (up to the start of the war in September of 1939) 
are Ireland, Belgium, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, 


14 Figures compiled from a 1937 atlas. 
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Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Finland 
(leaving Cuba as a doubtful case). Their total popula- 
tion is 40,636,168.%4 This is a ratio of almost 5:1. And 
this 80 per cent mortality (by population) of P.R. coun- 
tries was crowded into the short span of twenty years! 


P.R. AND MUSSOLINI 


Now a few words on questions of detail. Italy always 
had ample majorities for her government under the ma- 
jority system. An enumeration’’ which tries to show 
that there were as many parties under the majority sys- 
tem as under P.R. has nevertheless to admit that, in 
1913, 291 “Constitutional Ministerialists” were elected 
out of a total of 508 deputies, which gives the govern- 
ment a very ample majority. If space permitted, it 
would be easy to point out that this circumstance was 
due to the majority system, which in Italy as in any 
other country favored moderate groups. Also, the fact 
that under the terms of the ““Patto Gentiloni” the Cath- 
olics formed an electoral alliance with the Liberals— 
which, of course, presupposed a common platform and 
therewith provided the basis for co-operation in the 
Chamber—is due to the majority system. The very next 
elections demonstrated that after the “new freedom”’ 
of P.R. had been bestowed upon parties they no longer 
formed such alliances. Instead, they fought their battles 
alone—and they continued to fight in parliament after 
the election, even to the point of mutually paralyzing 
one another. 

In spite of all warnings the Italian Chamber had 

ts John H. Humphreys, Objections to P.R. Answered (London, 1939), p. 23. 
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plunged for P.R. in 1919. Let us quote Professor 
Salvemini for what followed upon the first P.R. elec- 
tions: 

In the new Chamber no single party had a majority. Nitti 
[the prime minister] had to rely on a small section of the non- 
Socialist and non-Catholic deputies and on the half-hearted sup- 
port of the People’s Party. He was able to remain in power until 
June, 1920, solely because it would have been possible for no 
other man to gather around himself any majority whatsoever in 
the Chamber.” 

The distribution of forces was such that Socialists 
and Catholics combined had a majority. The Socialists, 
then strongly under Communist influence, refused to 
co-operate with any “bourgeois” party. Therefore, a 
majority could be found only through the combination 
of the various “liberal” and “democratic” groups with 
the Catholics. It soon developed that what had been 
so easy in 1913 was now next to impossible. P.R. had 
given to all parties the opportunity of waging their elec- 
toral campaigns without having to find a common plat- 
form on the basis of which a majority of the deputies 
could have co-operated in the Chamber. Instead, old 
prejudices were revived and new jealousies added. Soon 
the atmosphere was tense with charges and counter- 
charges. 

The Catholics started out by giving a very unwilling 
support to Nitti, and then withdrew first their ministers 
and then their votes from the cabinet. After six weeks 
of limping along, Nitti had to resign. In the search for 
a successor, one after the other of the outstanding lead- 


16 G, Salvemini, lecture on the post-war crisis in Italy, delivered at Har- 
vard University (mimeographed), p. 8. F 
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ers was objected to and discarded. And whereas P.R. 
had been hailed as a renovating force, it was deemed 
necessary to call seventy-eight-year-old Giolitti back 
from his retirement. The P.R. Chamber presented this 
gentleman, who in the past had been able to solve any 
crisis, with problems so baffling that he soon decided to 
give up and dissolve it. After the elections of 1921, how- 
ever, matters were worse than ever. Political stagnation 
(which, as Giolitti recognized, could not have occurred 
under the majority system)?” was such that in the basic 
relation of forces nothing was changed. So far as the 
major parties were concerned, the only result had been 
to add new animosities to old difficulties. F urthermore, 
fifteen Communists and thirty-six Fascists had been 
elected. None of the former would have stood any 
chance under the majority system. The latter had come 
to the Chamber with Giolitti’s help. Such help could 
not have been given under the majority system. Giolitti 
was the archfoe of the rightists, and during the War of 
1914—18, when he opposed intervention, the Fascists had 
discussed whether he should be shot in the front or in 
the back! Only despair could make Giolitti turn to Mus- 
solini. Under the old system he could not have given 
any help to the Fascists had he wanted to doso. Neither 
the democratic voters nor their old deputies and candi- 
dates would have tolerated it. Therefore, Mussolini’s 
electoral chances under the majority system would have 
been exactly zero. His presence in the Chamber, at the 
head of thirty-five other Fascists, did much to overcome 
7G, Giolitti, Memoirs of My Life (London, 1923), P. 444. 
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the misgivings of the King against appointing him 
prime niinister in 1922. 

The rest of the story is known. Government author- 
ity fell to ever lower levels. In February, 1922, after 
three weeks of crisis, Facta was appointed prime min- 
ister. During the summer he resigned, but though then 
deprived of the last shred of authority, he had to be re- 
appointed because no successor could be found. In the 
meantime civil war raged in the country, the Fascists 
occupying entire cities in order to “punish” their op- 
ponents. On October 28 the Fascists marched on Rome. 
Conveniently, Facta resigned once more, and as the 
head of a resigned cabinet he was not able to obtain the 
King’s signature to the decree establishing martial law. 
This measure would have meant a rapid end to the 
Fascist uprising. Yet the King preferred a determined 
Mussolini to a wavering Facta, and the Duce, who had 
waited in Milan, made his own “March on Rome” in 
a sleeping car! 

In the breakdown of Italian parliamentarianism the 
difficulties of the post-war period did, of course, play 
their part. However, when in the summer of 1919 the 
Chamber debated the adoption of P.R., Signor Sonnino 
made a speech*® which could be summarized by using the 
words of the French jurist Esmein, who said: 


Does it not [the introduction of P.R.] mean that to the elements 
of trouble which history and the national character provide, and 
which one cannot avoid, one adds other elements of trouble, arti- 
ficial ones and wanted ones??? 

18 Camera dei Deputati, Discussioni, Legislatura XXV, pp. 19989 ff. 


19 Esmein-Nezard, Eléments de droit constitutionnel, francais et comparé 
(8th ed.; Paris, 1927), I, 354-55: 
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And let us not forget that, as Professor Salvemini 
pointed out, Italy’s “post-War neurasthenia had begun 
to die down’? already at the end of 1920. But, as Signor 
Bonomi put it: “After the crisis of the state ended, that 
of parliament began.’** To this “crisis of parliament” 
Professor Salvemini has given the name “parliamentary 
paralysis.’’? ‘Paralysis,’ however, is the very word 
which Signor Alessio used when analyzing the implica- 
tions of P.R. before its adoption. Under these conditions 
we can understand why Lord Curzon was able to say: 


During the last three or four years I have been confronted 
with the phenomenon of a series of unstable Italian governments, 
seldom lasting for more than a few months, and depriving their 
representatives at Allied Conferences of that power which derives 
from stability of institutions. I think I have put the same ques- 
tion to every succeeding Italian Minister, be he Prime Minister 
or Foreign Minister, with whom I happened to be associated, 
and on every occasion I have had the same reply: “The weak- 
ness of our institutions and the instability of our Governments 
is due to Proportional Representation and Proportional Repre- 
sentation alone.’’ 


P.R. AND HITLER’S TRIUMPH 


In its international implications the victory of dic- 
tatorship in Germany has been vastly more important 
than its ascendancy in Italy. At the same time the case 
against P.R. in Germany can be based on a foundation 

20 G, Salvemini, The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy (New York, 1927), p. 32. 

2tT, Bonomi, From Socialism to Fascism (London, 1924), p. 84. 

2 The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy, p. 32. 


23 March 20, 1923. Quoted from a speech made by Lord Craigavon in the 
Northern Irish Parliament on October 27, 1927 (Government of Northern Ire- 
land, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 8, No. 36, p. 2275)- 
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of figures even more comprehensive than in Italy. Of 
course, we must know how to use figures. It is impos- 
sible to compare the number of parties in Germany be- 
fore and after the war without making allowance for 
the change in territory; all parts of the country where 
national minorities had been strong enough to elect their 
own men were lost in Versailles. This eliminates no 
fewer than six of the list of pre-war parties, which must 
be omitted from the comparison most currently used.*4 
Furthermore, it is easy to show that before the war a 
few large parties always commanded a majority, and 
that, on account of mutual support during the elections, 
this majority had developed a common platform upon 
which successful parliamentary co-operation was always 
possible. 

The nature of the argument advanced by the sup- 
porters of P.R. shifts entirely, however, when we come 
to post-war elections. It is charged that during the elec- 
tions of the National Assembly in 1919 P.R. alone pre- 
vented the Social Democrats from obtaining a majority. 
This seems to be true enough—but it means that it 
was only due to P.R. that the political life of the Ger- 
man Republic could not start with a one-party majority 
government, such as characterizes English politics. Fur- 
ther, more detailed calculations made by Dr. Schauff?s 
and the present writer show that the Social Democratic 
party continued to dominate the scene in the constitu- 
encies to such an extent that under a majority system 
it would always have been able to make a bid for a 

24 Humphreys, op. cit., p. 24. 

25 Newes Wahlrecht (Berlin, 1929), pp. 150 ff. 
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majority of its own. The other parties might have had 
to counter this move by forming one of the pre-war 
blocs. Under those conditions every election would have 
resulted in a clear majority of one group or the other. 
It follows that there would have been a definite decision 
concerning the nature of the government. It is objected 
that a Social Democratic majority would have meant 
revolution and civil war. However, Germany did have 
a revolution in November, 1918. The Social Democratic 
government created by this revolution was, however, a 
model of moderation (sometimes of timidity) even while 
it ruled alone. It could not have been expected to be 
more radical after the convocation of the National 
Assembly in which Social Democrats of centrist tend- 
encies could have been expected to have the power 
either to uphold or defeat the government of their party. 

Thus in 1919 P.R. merely prevented the development 
of a Social Democratic majority. Nevertheless, during 
this period the “Weimar Coalition” of Social Demo- 
crats, Democrats, and Center party had a large major- 
ity, and this coalition was organic enough to allow for 
a reasonable degree of government authority. That be- 
came different, however, in the second phase of the ef- 
fects of P.R., extending from 1920 to 1930, which may 
be called the period of “pluralistic stagnation.” It was 
followed by a period of reaction against this stagnation, 
which assumed revolutionary proportions, and ended 
with the assumption of power by Hitler on January 30, 
1933- 

The second period was inaugurated by the elections 
to the first Reichstag, held under a P.R. system more 
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proportional—and therefore more dangerous—than 
that of 1919. Of the swarm of new parties which pre- 
sented their lists during this period half a dozen were 
able to elect deputies to the Reichstag. The popular 
vote polled by these groups was so small that P.R. 
supporters agree that none of them would have been 
successful under the majority system. This applies to 
the National Socialists,”° even with regard to the elec- 
tions of May, 1924, when they were stronger than ever 
before or after in this period. Opinions differ as to the 
significance of the elections of members of such groups. 
Supporters of P.R. think that it is wholesome, because 
it “gives everybody a hearing,” and prevents the radi- 
cals from being ‘‘driven underground” and starting a 
revolution. From a more realistic point of view we must 
conclude that such radical groups constitute a Trojan 
horse in democratic parliaments. They do their very 
best to discredit them from within; instead of presenting 
arguments, they may delight in making noises with toy 
trumpets and by banging their desk-tops up and down, 
and finally they may (all this has happened in Ger- 
many) use chair legs on each other’s heads with such 
effect that the lobbies of parliament have to be trans- 
formed into a makeshift hospital. Also, of course, they 
use their voting strength in order to make parliaments 


26 As Hoag and Hallet put it: “‘We do not doubt that the rise of new par- 
ties, extreme as well as moderate, is often facilitated by P.R. In Germany 
in the P.R. election of May 4, 1924, the New Freedom Party of General Lu- 
dendorf [Hitler’s party], which could scarcely have made a creditable show- 
ing under a majority system, elected 32 members to the Reichstag. In the 
same election the larger Communist minority elected 62. 

“But we do not regard the just representation of such parties as a dis- 
advantage ....” (Proportional Representation [New York, 1926], p. 134). 
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unworkable—for which purpose it is sufficient if they — 
vote against any moderate government and against any - 
measure which a moderate government may propose. 
Last but not least, the extremists will not be driven to 
revolution if the majority system inflicts failure after 
failure upon them in elections. People will just laugh at 
them if after every race they end up as the fourth, fifth, 
and six winners. No party will be able to stand such 
experience for any length of time. Let us take only the 
minor parties which have arisen in this country since the 
Civil War. Some of them, like the Greenback party, the 
Populists, andthe LaFollette coalition of 1924, weregiants 
of strength if we compare their vote with that received 
by the National Socialists before September, 1930. Yet 
repeated electoral failure was sooner or later followed by 
a dissolution of the party and the absorption of its fol- 
lowers by one of the two large and moderate parties in 
the country. There is every reason to believe that in 
the absence of P.R. there would have been the same 
outcome so far as Hitler’s party was concerned. All that 
kept it alive was its chance to obtain some measure of 
success in every election in which it participated. Other- 
wise it would probably have disbanded, and Hitler 
might have resumed the peaceful profession of painting 
houses. 

An inevitable result of the multiplication of parties 
in the period of pluralistic stagnation was great diffi- 
culty in the formation of governments. For the most 
part minority cabinets were in office, which had to beg 
for votes sometimes at the right and sometimes at the 
left, and thus were at the mercy of both. Or majority 
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governments of two equally inorganic types were con- 
stituted. The one extended from the Nationalists at the 
right, who were professed monarchists, to the Demo- 
cratic party at the left wing of the center, which was 
strongly republican. This combination was torn 
asunder by the issue of republicanism. Or ministries of 
the “great coalition” were formed. Extending from the 
Populist party, which was monarchist and the exponent 
of big business, to the Social Democrats, who were sup- 
posed to be in favor of abolishing private property, they 
were laden with friction from the beginning to the end. 
Actually, the history of governments throughout this 
period is the history of one great and permanent crisis. 

The weight put on this fragile machinery proved too 
great during the world economic crisis. The political 
effects of the depression began in the same way as in 
Britain. A government led by the Social Democratic 
Chancellor, Hermann Miiller, collapsed, as did the Eng- 
lish Labor cabinet a year later. The immediate reason— 
the difficulty of finding sufficient resources for the un- 
employment fund—was the same in both countries. 
Then the different electoral systems came into play. In 
England everyone who wanted to protest effectively 
against the Labor government had to vote for the Con- 
servatives and the groups affiliated with them; a vote 
cast for Mosley or for the Communists was a vote 
“thrown away.” In Germany everyone was free to vote 
effectively for both National Socialists and Commu- 
nists; these extremists parties were through P.R. both 
assured of a complete utilization of all the votes cast 
for them. Hence the protest vote, which naturally as- 
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sumed landslide proportions, went to the radicals. Under 
a majority system, even this would have mattered but 
little. If we divide up the territory of the Reich into 
400 constituencies of approximately equal size, we find 
that National Socialists and Communists were even in 
September, 1930, rather widely distributed all over the 
country. Hitler’s candidates did not obtain as much as 
4o per cent of the vote cast in any constituency. On the 
other hand, Social Democrats or Center party retained 
considerable strength in most of the country. In addi- 
tion to a high number of votes to start with, they had 
the advantage of being able to attract votes from both 
the right and left, an advantage which National Social- 
ists and Communists lacked. Therefore it is certain 
that in the new Reichstag Social Democrats and Center 
party combined would have had a large majority. This 
was the same Reichstag in which, as a result of P.R., 
Dr. Briining had to combine up to eleven groups in 
order to have his “majority of toleration’’! 

Under such conditions it was amazing that Dr. 
Briining held himself in power as long as he did. Under 
him all democratic groups had to share in supporting 
the government. As a result, they had a monopoly of 
responsibility, and the National Socialists a monopoly 
of opposition and irresponsibility. In such an unequal 
fight Dr. Briining found it hard to survive. The Allies 
insisted on making every concession too late for it to 
have any psychological effect.27, The economic crisis 


27 For their failure of timely action before the outbreak of the fateful 
world-credit crisis of 1931 see P. Van Paasen, Days of Our Years (New York, 
1940), p. 130; also F. A. Hermens, Der Staat und Die Weltwirtschaftskrise 
(Vienna, 1936), pp. 67-112. 
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continued. Dr. Briining was about to lose his “majority 
of toleration” (the “Economic Party of the German 
Middle Classes,” of which nobody would ever have 
heard without P.R., having gone on the warpath against 
two of his ministers) when President Hindenburg dis- 
missed him ‘‘a hundred yards before the goal.’”’ And, of 
course, “after Briining comes the chaos,” as von Papen 
had put it in an interview with a French journalist. 


OTHER P.R. COUNTRIES 


So much for the victims of P.R. However, the friends 
of P.R. now concentrate their attention on the list of 
survivors, small as it is. Let us do the same, and empha- 
size first and foremost that all of these countries have 
mitigated the effects of the P.R. medicine by reducing 
the dose administered. Various devices have been 
adopted which favor large parties and discriminate 
against small ones, much as does the majority system. 
In Ireland, for example, there exist now fifteen constit- 
uencies which elect only three deputies each, two of 
whom are bound to go to the party polling more than 
50 per cent of the total vote! 

However, if in these countries the effects of P.R. have 
not been directly fatal, they have been bad enough in 
some of them, notably Belgium, The Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. For lack of space we must confine our- 
selves to a few words on Belgium. That country would 
under the majority system have had a clear-cut two- 
party system, either the Catholics or the Socialists ob- 
taining the majority after every election and forming 
the government. In 1919 a revised P.R. system with 
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a high degree of proportionality was adopted. Ever 
since the formation of governments has been exceed- 
ingly difficult, and not so long ago Mr. Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer wrote about the “present semi-paralysis of leg- 
islative bodies” in Belgium.?* Deadlocks were often 
long; it became necessary for the King to step in to 
break them, appointing the prime minister as the man 
of his personal choice, and coming to his rescue again 
and again during his precarious hold on office. This is 
the background against which the recent tragic turn in 
Belgian history must be considered. When in1936 Leo- 
pold ended the alliance with France, he did so on his 
own initiative; the government, weak as it was, only 
acquiesced. After the outbreak of the war it was again 
the King who turned down repeated Allied offers to 
help in the fortification and the manning of Belgium’s 
eastern frontiers. Then came Leopold’s capitulation to 
Hitler. That step involved so much more than strategy 
that a head of the state which operates under the parlia- 
mentary form of government should not have been able 
to act without the advice of his ministers. The advice 
of the ministers was asked; it was contrary to the King’s 
opinion, and so rejected. After all, what authority could 
the government of Pierlot marshal against the monarch, 
since the latter had more or less constituted the cabinet 
himself, and re-established it in power several times, the 
last time a few days before the German invasion! 


P.R. IN AMERICAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


In the United States P.R. is mainly advocated for 
28 Chicago Daily News, June 29, 1939. 
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local government. In this sphere it is supposed to pos- 
sess special advantages. First, P.R. elections are usu- 
ally held at large; this does away with gerrymandering 
and the other evils of the ward system, so many of which 
play into the hands of machine politicians. Second, the 
majority system often gives all, or nearly all, of the 
seats in the city council to one party and therefore fails 
to provide for an efficient opposition. Third, the minor- 
ity party is sometimes so small under the majority sys- 
tem that it is ready to participate in bipartisan “‘deals.”’ 
Fourth, the majority system is, in this country, usually 
applied in the form of the plurality system which may 
give a council majority to a political party with a 
minority of the votes. 

None of these arguments can withstand criticism. 
First, elections at large may be held as well under a 
majority system as under P.R.; in council-manager 
cities this combination of the majority system with 
elections at large is the rule. Second, if we want a 
minority in the city council, let it be provided that a 
majority of the council seats be given to the strongest 
group in an election, and a minority to the runner-up. 
In a city of the size of New York fifteen seats for the 
victorious party, and ten for the next in strength, would 
seem approximately right. Third, bipartisan deals have 
nothing to do with the majority system. They are made 
in terms of patronage and graft; a well-administered 
civil service system and an honest administration 
(neither of which in any way depend upon P.R.) will 
abolish both. Fourth, the plurality system, if we con- 
sider it from the practical point of view, may favor a 
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reform movement as well as political machines. Thus, 


in 1933 Mayor LaGuardia was elected only as a result 
of a split in the Democratic vote; under P.R., his first 
administration would not have been possible, and inas- 
much as his second administration depended upon the 
success of the first, New York, in case of a continued 
application of P.R., would not yet have a reform ad- 
ministration. Nor can any moral objections be raised 
if a candidate is elected with less than 50 per cent of the 
votes. His opponents know what the outcome of their 
lack of co-operation may be; if they nevertheless refuse 
to combine their forces, they indicate that their objec- 
tions against the leading man are not as serious as they 
pretend. On the other hand, a candidate elected with 
a mere plurality will know that his opponents may form 
a solid front against him the next time. Hence he will 
try to beat them at their own game, and govern in 
such a way that he is sure of the consent of a majority. 
Mayor LaGuardia illustrated how this could be done 
when he got himself re-elected with almost 60 per cent 
of the vote in 1937. So did Woodrow Wilson, who was 
elected in 1912 owing to the Republican split, and re- 
elected in 1916 with a popular vote larger than that re- 
ceived by the candidate of the reunited Republican 
party. 

If none of the special claims made for P.R. in the 
field of local government is valid, why then is the at- 
tempt made to combine the propaganda for this elec- 
toral system with the movement for municipal reform? 
Dr. Maxey rightly draws attention to the fact that the 
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P.R. League was founded as early as 1893, and that by 
its officers, in the following twenty-two years, 
proportional representation was not represented as peculiarly a 
municipal reform; its acceptance was urged as the only sound 
method of electing members of all legislative bodies, whether 
national, state or municipal. But when the tremendous populari- 
ty of the city manager plan became apparent, the leaders of the 
proportional representation movement were quick to perceive 
the advantage of linking proportional representation with a 
political innovation in which there was such universal interest.?9 
Would it be unfair to reformulate this opinion by saying 
that when in this country P.R. proved to be unable to 
make headway under its own power its advocates 
jumped on the bandwagon of the council-manager plan? 
It is generally agreed, however, that the council-man- 
ager plan is such a potent instrument of reform that all 
efforts should be made to prevent it from being com- 
promised through association with anything which is 
contradictory to its essential features. P.R. is hard to 
reconcile with the manager plan for several reasons. 
First, it is obvious that in all essentials the council- 
manager plan in municipal government is comparable 
to the parliamentary system in national government. 
The manager is appointed by a majority of the council- 
men, and may be dismissed by them at any time. He 
can work successfully only if a majority of the council- 
men is willing to support him, and such a majority can 
more safely be expected from the majority system than 
from P.R. It would seem, moreover, that this has by 
implication found the approval of the friends of P.R. 
29 Charles C. Maxey, “The City Manager Plan and Proportional Repre- 


sentation,” Western Reserve University Bulletin, July, 1924, p. 5. 
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When faced with evidence which indicates that P.R. 
had a large share in the defeat of democracy in Europe, 
they frequently answer that in Europe the parliamen- 
tary system of government applies, whereas on this side 
of the Atlantic we have an executive independent of 
Congress. It is easy to see that this argument loses 
weight if it is coupled with the advocacy of a kind of 
parliamentary government in municipalities. 

There are several developments in American P.R. 
cities which demonstrate what we may expect in the 
long run if our P.R. experience is extended. In Cincin- 
nati in three successive elections (1935, 1937, 1939) a 
council was elected consisting of four Charter men, four 
Republicans, and one independent (in 1935 and 1939 the 
independent was Mr. Bigelow*° himself; in 1937 his fol- 
lower, Mr. Craig). In January, 1935, fifteen ballots had 
to be taken before a mayor could be elected, and then 
only after some bargaining between the Charter group 
and Mr. Bigelow. Similar difficulties were in the offing 
in January, 1940, when the deadlock was ultimately 
broken by reason of the fact that one Charter council- 


3° The Reverend Mr. Bigelow has devoted friends as well as determined 
opponents. A New York Times editorial (“P.R. in Cincinnati,” January 11, 
1936) called him a “red-hot Independent .. . . radical single taxer, foe of 
public utilities, defender of the New Deal and follower of Father Coughlin.” 
Mr. Bigelow became nationally known when in the fall of 1939 he submitted 
to a referendum in Ohio a pension plan of the California “ham and eggs” 
variety, in the agitation for which both greed and passions in the voters were 
stirred up to such an extent that democratic processes were put under a 
strain which does not contribute to their healthful functioning. As a further 
illustration of Mr. Bigelow’s frame of mind let us quote a brief passage from 
a statement (quoted from the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 4, 1939) with which 
he came to the rescue of P.R.: “I think that the possibility of electing me to 
Council to represent minority opinions is the chief virtue of the P.R. system. 
If it isn’t good to make this possible, then there is no virtue in P.R.” 
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man, Mr. Charles P. Taft, Jr., voted with the Republi- 
cans. Therefore, Cincinnati was twice confronted with 
the possibility of a long deadlock. In both cases matters 
improved quickly. The main reason for. this was that 
the Republicans started campaigns to repeal P.R.; these 
campaigns** would certainly have been successful in the 
case of a prolonged deadlock. Therefore, P.R. was on 
probation. A majority decision by the electorate loomed 
in the background, and the supporters of P.R. knew 
that their cause was lost unless they made sacrifices to 
overcome the deadlock. This condition can be expected 
to continue only as long as there are large national 
parties, made possible by the majority system, which 
can hold a large mass of voters together also for local 
elections. 

Second, P.R. conflicts with the council-manager plan 
because the latter is closely associated with the merit 
system, and the groups which P.R. tends to create love 
to make all kinds of deals, in which patronage always 
takes a prominent place. This is what happened under 
the German Republic; the P.R. parties, both nationally 
and locally, soon knocked big holes into the civil service 
system which they had found in operation upon their 
assumption of office. In the United States we must once 
more bear in mind that as long as for state and national 
elections the party line-up is shaped by the majority 
system, we can expect only a slight indication of what 
P.R. is capable of doing. Yet two practical develop- 
ments are worth noticing. 

3t The popular vote in 1936 was: for repeal 35,819; against 36,6503; in 
1939: for repeal 47,558; against 48,300. 
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Cleveland used P.R. between 1921 and 1931. For 
most of this period there existed the famous ‘‘60:40 
deal,’’ according to which the Republicans obtained 60 
per cent and the Democrats 4o per cent of the jobs.%? 
There could be no real merit system under those condi- 
tions; also, the existence of the “‘deal’’ disposes of the 
idea that there can be no bipartisan arrangements under 
PRs 

In Cincinnati Mr. Bigelow made, in January, 1936, 
a statement which characterizes the spirit which may 
move the “independents,” whom P.R. gets into city 
councils, with regard to the merit system. Said Mr. Big- 
elow: 

I told Wilson [a Charter member who was elected mayor with 
Bigelow’s vote] that on the basis of the votes cast it was cheeky 
of the Charterites to expect to get my vote and yet to keep all 
the jobs, and all the authority at City Hall. I polled half as 
many votes as they did, and would be entitled to half of their 
appointive jobs. 

Mr. Bigelow was not allowed to have his way; in con- 
nection with the merit system as in all other respects the 
reform administration in Cincinnati has been above re- 
proach. Let it be repeated, however, that Mr. Bigelow’s 
bargaining power would have been immeasurably in- 
creased in the absence of a threat to abolish P.R. by a 
majority decision; in that case, Mr. Bigelow might have 
done some real harm to the merit system. 

The third point of conflict between the council-man- 
ager plan and the Hare system of P.R. lies in the com- 


3? On this subject see ‘“‘City Manager Government in Cleveland,” Greater 
Cleveland (a bulletin on public business by the Citizens League, June 4, 1931), 
p. 164. See also Editorial, The Plain Dealer, January 7, 1929. 
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plication of the latter. The short ballot is an indispen- 
sable feature of the manager plan. The Hare system, 
however, goes a long way toward multiplying the num- 
ber of candidates and befuddling the minds of the 
voters. In the Borough of Brooklyn in 1937 there were 
ninety-nine candidates, and the ballot was more than 
four feet long. It may be necessary to mark more than 
a dozen preferences in order to make sure that the vote 
will not be “exhausted.” Such technicalities play into 
the hands of political machines, which find it easy to 
present the optimum number of candidates, and to drill 
their voters in such a way that few of their votes will 
get lost. The independent voter, however, upon whom 
reform movements have to rely, will always be the 
heavy loser on this score. 

This was markedly the case in Cleveland at the P.R. 
election of 1921. As Dr. Maxey put it: 
.... the helplessness and bewilderment of the voters confronted 
by long lists of candidates in each district was at times pitiable. 
.... The deluge of advice [by civic organizations, parties, and 
newspapers] was so diverse and contradictory that the voter was 


almost as much confused as he would have been without it, and 
many recoiled from the whole situation. 


There is reason to assume that the independents were to 
a larger extent the victims of this situation than the 
victorious Republican machine. At any rate, it appears 
that the latter obtained a majority of the seats with a 
minority of the total vote.34 One of the results of this 
experience in Cleveland was a considerable decline in 

33 Maxey, op. cit., p. 28. 

34 [bid., pp. 28-30. 
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the number of votes cast. At one time matters went so 
far that “The candidates were selected and the issues 
were determined by approximately one-fourth of the 
eligible voters of Cleveland.’’35 

The mechanics of the Hare system are the more un- 
workable the larger the size of the city in which it is 
applied. Therefore, it was natural that in New York 
conditions were even worse than in Cleveland. In 1937 
the first P.R. council was elected. Tammany Hall ob- 
tained 50 per cent of the councilmen, who later were 
able to secure control of the council, with only 31 per 
cent of the first preference votes.*° This was on the same 
day that, under the majority system, Mayor LaGuardia 
was re-elected with almost 60 per cent of the total vote. 
He later declared: ‘‘At the last election, had there been 
no Proportional Representation vote, I could have car- 
ried an overwhelming majority in the City Council.”37 
One reason for the strange outcome of the P.R. elections 
is the way in which the complications of the Hare sys- 
tem played into the hands of Tammany. An article 
which closely follows the reasoning prevalent in fusion- 
ist circles mentions 
the well established fact that the independent voter stops voting 
when he no longer sees a familiar name. The Democratic organi- 
zation voter keeps on voting as long as he sees the name of his 
party. Thus it is highly probable that the far greater number of 

35 Greater Cleveland, issue of November 23, 1925. 


36 By way of comparison let it be added that the independents, Socialists, 
and Communists, with a total of 32 per cent of the first preference votes, 
elected not a single councilman. 

37 “State Lawmakers Warned by Mayor,”? New York Times, August 24, 
1938. , 
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the exhausted ballots—ballots where only a few selections were - 
made, and all of them later eliminated—came from the inde- 
dependent voters and that only a small minority came from the 
700,000 straight organization Democrats in New York City. 


In such a way the Hare system of P.R. is a splendid de- 
vice for giving a council majority to a well-organized 
voting minority. 

What did the frustration of the real will of the people 
in the council elections cost the taxpayers of New York 
City? The cost of the P.R. election was above $700,000. 
For useless county jobholders, whose positions a fusion- 
ist council would have immediately abolished, $450,000 
was spent annually, according to the estimate of Mayor 
LaGuardia. This loss was incurred for two years. If we 
deduct the probable cost of holding council elections 
under the majority system, there still remains a loss of 
$1,500,000 for the first two years of P.R. 

At the P.R. elections of 1939 Tammany obtained 
two-thirds of the councilmen (enough to override the 
mayor’s veto) with 48.5 per cent of the first preference 
vote. Even this time fusion would have stood a good 
chance to gain control of the council under the majority 
system. Tammany’s percentage of the total vote in- 
creased mainly as a result of the decline in the number of 
votes cast from about 2,000,000 to about 1,600,000. The 
Tammany men voted, and many fusionists did not. 
This decline in the popular vote is to a large extent due 
to the attention paid to the war in Europe. But the 
technicalities of the Hare system also had something 


38 Warren Moscow, “P.R. Is Seen Vindicated by Analysis of Votes,” 
New York Times, December 5, 1937. 
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to do with it. Many of the independents, who had tried 
their luck in 1937 and come home with the impression 
that it was all a lottery, stayed at home this time. (We 
must bear in mind that under P.R. the popular vote 
declined in Cleveland and Toledo as well as in New 
York.) Also, the ridiculous show made by the P.R. 
council reacted against fusion. But suppose that fusion 
had not obtained a majority of the vote. Then, under 
the arrangement suggested above (fifteen seats to the 
strongest, ten to the next strongest group) fusion would 
still have done better than it did under P.R., and there 
would have been an adequate minority and no two- 
thirds majority for Tammany. 

For these reasons it would appear that the idea of 
the council-manager plan has nothing to gain from the 
association with P.R. Many of the drawbacks of P.R. 
mentioned are due to the use of the Hare system (canon- 
ized by the American P.R. supporters as “the best sys- 
tem of P.R.”’); in this respect there would be improve- 
ment under a list system.3? A list system could also 
provide proportionality for larger areas; in Cleveland 
and in New York, for example, surpluses in the districts 
and boroughs could be added up for the entire city. 
This, however, would bring into play some more of the 
disintegrating effects of P.R. Thus, in New York in 1937 
the Communists polled 4 per cent of the first preference 
vote; with a utilization of surpluses they would have 
elected a councilman. Last but not least, in New York?° 


39H. F. Gosnell, “A List System with Single Candidate Preference,” 
American Political Science Review, August, 1939. 

‘° For this and other details—in particular, “alphabetical voting”—see 
Proportional Representation for the State Legislature, Report of the New York 
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as well as in several other cities, there were indications 
of racial voting. More generally speaking, Robert Moses 
says with regard to New York: 

All kinds of queer and potentially dangerous groupings and 
alliances resulted. There was a manifest tendency toward racial, 
religious, professional, and other minority voting which is no 
new thing in American politics, and surely needs no encourage- 
ment.” 

In conclusion, let us refer to a simple observation 
which supporters of P.R. too often overlook. Municipal 
reformers frequently point to England as a model; yet 
all English cities use the majority system. If the Eng- 
lish can have good government without P.R., so can we. 
Actually, in this country the great majority of the cities 
with good government use the majority system. As an 
editorial in the National Municipal Review put it: 

“There are hundreds of cities . . . . in the United States 
which can qualify as well governed.”43 At that time 
only five cities had P.R. Even if we regard them all 
as “well governed,” it is still true that upward of 95 
per cent of all “well governed” cities did not have P.R. 
After all, the only requirement for good government is 
that a majority of the citizens want it. The majority 
system will pive it to them, and P.R. can do no more. 
Recently even Kansas City has used the majority sys- 
tem to rout its machine politicians, although supporters 


State Constitutional Convention Committee Appointed by Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman (New York, 1938), pp. 268-74. 


4 Such as Ashtabula, Cleveland, and Toledo. 


#R, Moses, Theory and Practice in Politics (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), p. 39- 


43 Issue of May, 19390, Pp. 333- 
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of P.R. had told us for years that this could never be 
done without P.R. And a majority of the voters beat 
the Long machine in Louisiana. In such majorities let 
us put our trust! 


P.R. AND AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The most important aspect of the P.R. movement in 
this country is, however, that nearly all of its argu- 
ments—in particular those demanding ‘‘just representa- 
tion’”’—apply to state and national government as well 
as to municipal government. Few will doubt that in 
national and state elections P.R. would soon revolution- 
ize the American scene, and destroy the basis upon 
which our institutions have rested for a century and a 
half. As mentioned above, one of the inevitable conse-— 
quences would be the end of the two-party system, and 
this alone is serious enough. 

For state as well as for national elections, however, 
the objection has been made that the case against P.R. 
presupposes the parliamentary system of government, 
and that therefore the case cannot be made with regard 
to a constitution based upon the principle of a separa- 
tion of powers. Since the President and the cabinet are 
independent of Congress, the P.R. advocates contend 
that it does not matter if Congress has no majority. 

Those who advance this objection fail to take into 
account the fact that the Constitution delegates the 
task of legislation to Congress, and that this task can- 
not adequately be discharged without a majority. Fur- 
ther, it is completely overlooked that according to the 
Constitution the President is not elected by the people, 
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but by the Electoral College. Under P.R. the Electoral 
College would be as much composed of minority groups 
as would Congress. Therefore, the election would no 
longer be made by the people. It would, unless the Con- 
stitution were amended, revert to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which the delegation from every state 
would vote asa unit. In a process of bargaining a major- 
ity of the states would have to combine to elect one of 
the three candidates with the highest popular vote. 
Human nature being what it is, the House could not 
be expected to elect the strongest candidate, because 
its leaders would not like to give themselves a master. 
Actually, they might do what the Italian Chamber did 
in 1922, namely, unite on the weakest man available, 
on some kind of American Facta. This is about what 
happened in 1824, when for the last time the House 
elected the President. Both Jackson and Clay, who 
would have been strong Presidents, were eliminated, 
and the inoffensive John Quincy Adams was substituted 
for them. Jackson’s followers throughout the country 
called this ‘‘the corrupt bargain.”’ The term which his- 
torians most frequently apply to Adams’ administration 
is “futility”; his conflicts with Congress interfered with 
nearly all of his major policies to such an extend that 
little was accomplished. Certainly this precedent does 
not invite repetition. 
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